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THE SNAKE TOWER 


I 


(Called then Atli, the king of the Huns:) 

“Let the wheel-wain fetch now fettered Gunnar.” 
To his death then drew the doomed hoard-warder, 
the bold brand-wielder, a bit-shaking steed.! 


Living they laid into loathly dungeon, 

alive with adders, the lordly Niflung; 

but Gunnar, unyielding, grim in his mind, 

with his hands did strike the harp all golden; 

the strings rang out strongly. With stout heart thus 
should high-born hero hold to his own.? 


With these words the Atlakvida relates the death of Gunnar, 
the head of the royal Burgundian family. The Aélamdl, later in 
date, have visibly elaborated these relatively simple facts: 


His harp took Gunnar, the strings grasped with 
his foot-twigs; 
wept all the women, so well could he play it, 
men burst into tears eke who could but hear him; 
of his wrongs he told her; burst the rafters asunder.® 


Snorri repeats the story with several picturesque additions:‘ 


[Atli] caused Gunnar to be thrown into the snake pit. He was however given a 
harp, on which he played with his toes, his hands being bound, so that all snakes 
fell asleep, except one adder which crept up his body and stung him below his 
breast, put its head in the hollow, and clung to his liver until he was dead. 


The Velsunga Saga (c. 37) reports the same facts, adding 
that it was Gunnar’s sister Gudrun who sent him the harp, that 
the adder entered his mouth and, reaching his heart, killed him.’ 

According to the Oddrúnargrátr (29) the adder was none 
other than Atli’s mother, who had transformed herself to carry 
out a revenge, for which however no motive is given. The 


1 Ailakviða, 31, tr. Hollander, p. 338. 

2 Ailakvida 34, tr. Hollander, p. 339. 

3 Atlamdl 61, tr. Hollander, p. 359. In stanza 54 (Hollander, p. 357) the 
king had given orders to throw Gunnar into the snake den. 

* Hugo Gering, Die Edda (Leipzig-Wien), p. 372 f. 

5 Cf. an episode in the Olafs Saga Tryggvas. (c. 211), where King Olaf intro- 
duces a serpent into the mouth of Raud, an obdurate heathen who refuses 
baptism. The snake is said to have reached his heart and to have caused his 
death. 
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pidreks Saga (c. 383), the Gudriunarhvet (18) and the short 
Sigurð lay (57) make no mention of Gunnar’s harp. According 
to the Nornagests Pdttr (c. 2), on the other hand, there even 
existed a lay, the Gunnars slagr, now lost, which apparently 
presented the text of Gunnar’s last song in the snake pit.® 

The curious punishment inflicted on Gunnar has repeatedly 
attracted the attention of scholars.’ In view of the zodgeographi- 
cal fact that no snakes, whether poisonous or harmless, are found 
in Iceland and Greenland, while in continental Scandinavia the 
only poisonous snake known is Vipera berus, the common viper, 
whose bite, though dangerous, is rarely fatal,’ the conclusion 
would seem obvious that the motive in question formed part of 
the continental legend of the death of the Nibelungen. This con- 
clusion is fully borne out by the occurrence of the same episode 
in the Piðreks Saga, which incorporated, as is well known, a Low 
German form of the story representing a stage in the develop- 
ment prior to that of the MHG Nibelungenlied. This Low Ger- 
man text placed the scene of the last struggle in or near the 
peaceful Westfalian town of Soest. The saga even mentions a 
tower, known as the Snake Tower, which was apparently shown 
to the pilgrims by the local ciceroni. That this is no idle fancy of 
the Norwegian sagaman is made clear by a deed dating from 
1178° and by the additional fact that at the beginning of the 
last century old people in Soest still remembered that an 
ancient demolished tower in the town had been known under the 
name of Schlangenturm.’ Our episode is therefore properly Ger- 
man, not Scandinavian, although the term ormgardr, used in the 
Piðreks Saga, was probably borrowed from the Eddic poems, as 
was pointed out by S. Singer.” 


6 Uhland, Schriften, vir, 320. 

1 R. Petsch, “Gunnar im Schlangenturm,” PBB., xır (1916), 171-179; 
S. Singer, “Gunnar im Schlangenturm,” Zeitschrift f. Volkskunde, 1 (1929), 
69-71; Handwörterbuch d. deutschen Mérchens, 1 (1930-33), 436. 

8 A. R. Wallace, The Geographical Distribution of Animals (New York, 
1876), 1, 195. 

° Petsch, loc. cit., p. 172, n. 3. 

10 W. Tappe, Alterthiimer der deutschen Baukunst in der Stadt Soest (Essen, 
1823), p. 13; cf. Uhland, Schriften, 1, 126. 

u Loc. cit., p. 70. 
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_ This fact has naturally not interfered with the popularity of 
the theme in the North. Thus in the Ragnars Saga Loðbróka, the 
hero, taken prisoner by the English after a lost battle, is thrown 
by King Ella (who does not know his identity) into a snake 
yard (ormgarér), to compel him to reveal his name. The snakes 
do not touch him until his coat is removed by the executioners. 
Seeing that his end is near, Ragnar sings his last song, which 
leaves King Ella in no doubt as to the prisoner’s identity.” 

That the episode was modelled after the story of Gunnar’s 
death (as was conjectured by Ludwig Uhland nearly a century 
ago! and again pointed out by Jan de Vries'*) may be clearly 
seen from another version of the saga latinized by Saxo Gram- 
maticus.! There the additional detail is brought out that one 
snake of the many pierced the hero’s breast and ate his very 
heart, a feature which is an exact replica of the texts of Snorri 
and the Volsunga Saga. 

What attracted the motive to the biography of Ragnar (an 
historical personage of the ninth century) was presumably the 
fact that he was known to have slain a dragon. 


II 


The question arises: Did the motive of the Snake Tower 
originate in Central Europe? Off-hand it would seem rather un- 
likely. Here again the only species of poisonous snake known to 
exist is Vipera berus. Nor is any other dangerous species likely 
to have existed there at any time since the end of the tertiary. 
In view of these facts, Sophus Bugge!’ had recourse to a very in- 
genious theory. According to him, the motive of the snake tower 
or snake pit was originally connected with a Vandalic king of 
Africa, where poisonous snakes abound. He also quoted a system 
of torture ‘invented’ by Muhammad as-Sadiq (=the Just!), a 
Tunisian bey who reigned from 1859 to 1882. This philanthro- 
pist was in the habit of having obdurate political prisoners 


2 Uhland, Schriften, vIr, 308. 

13 Įbid., vir, 320. 

u Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, xv (1927), 84 f. 
15 Gesta Danorum, ed. Holder, 1x, 314. 

16 PBB., xxxv (1909), 261 f. 
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thrown into pits which had been filled with scorpions, snakes, 
and other noxious reptiles. The prototype of Gunnar’s harp, 
according to the Norwegian scholar, is the cithara requested by 
Gelimer, the last of the Vandal kings, when he was besieged by 
Belisarius.!” As for the snakes, Bugge thought that they might 
have been construed out of the same text,!® which avers that 
‘worms’ covered the bodies of the besieged, who had been re- 
duced to extreme misery. 

What militates against these ingenious constructions is the 
occurrence of the same motive elsewhere, quite independently of 
the story of Gunnar’s death and equally independently of the 
traditions concerning Gelimer. 

In these versions, to which we now turn, it is well to dis- 
tinguish two groups: in the one, the hero is stated to have been 
thrown into a dismal dungeon alive with snakes, toads, and 
similar ‘vermin’; in the other, he is reported to have been pre- 
cipitated into a tower or pit which had been expressly filled with 
serpents, more or less after the manner and method of the Tunis- 
ian bey quoted by Bugge. It is clear, of course, that these two 
groups are not directly connected and that only texts of the 
second group are really bearing on our problem. Those of the 
first group are simply reflections of the general mediaeval ignor- 
ance on the nature of snakes, toads, etc., found, occasionally, in 
subterraneous prisons. 

Let us mention briefly a few examples of the first group. 
Dungeons filled with vipers and snakes, the hissing of which is 
frequently described with a good deal of realism, are a common 
feature of many chansons de geste;!® but the hero always escapes 
with his life, frequently with the help of an enamoured damsel. 
Similarly, in the French prose Lancelot, Gauvain is thrown into 
the Dolorous Tower, peopled with vipers and serpents whose 
hissing keeps him awake at night, though, fortunately, they are 
unable to creep up his bed. A fair charmer finally rids him of the 
pest by supplying him with poisoned cakes, which he feeds to 

17 Procopius, Bell. Vand., 11, 7. 

18 Thid., 11, 6. 

1° Christian Boje, “Ueber den altfranzésischen Roman von Beuve de Ham- 
tone,” Halle, 1909 (Bethefte zur Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., xtx), p. 92 ff. 
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them.”® In the French prose romance of Agravain, Lancelot is 
thrown into a similar pit, from which he is rescued by a chari- 
table young lady, none the worse for sundry bites by the 
reptiles.” 

In a local legend of the Breisgau, mention is made of the 
ghost of a man eaten alive by snakes when imprisoned in an old 
tower.” A similar situation is found in a kalmuck story, where 
a princess, guilty of having given away her heart without her 
father’s consent, is abandoned with her lover in a swamp infested 
with dragons. The piteous lamentations of the couple deeply 
touch the monsters, so that they refrain from harming them.?3 
Again, a Jewish legend takes the view that the cistern into 
which Joseph was lowered by his brothers, was filled with 
snakes and scorpions. At the hero’s prayer, God intervened and 
“concealed” the beasts in the walls of the cistern.*4 Lastly, the 
same motive has survived in a well-known German popular 
ballad: 


Es liegt ein Schloss in Oesterreich, 
Das ist ganz wohl erbauet 

Von Silber und von rotem Gold, 
Mit Marmelstein vermauret. 


Darinnen liegt ein junger Knab 

Auf seinen Hals gefangen, 

Wohl vierzig Klafter tief unter der Erd 
Bei Nattern und bei Schlangen.* 


In all these texts it is obvious that the snakes are merely 
incidental; they had not been collected in the pits or dungeons 
with a view to tormenting future victims. 


20 Paulin Paris, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, 1v (1875), 264 ff. 

21 Tbid., v (1877), 312. 

2 Waibel und Flamm, Badisches Sagenbuch, 11 (Freiburg i. Br., [1899]), 309. 

23 B. Jülg, Kalmükische Märchen (Leipzig, 1866), No. 5; cf. A. De Guber- 
natis, Zodlogical Mythology (London, 1872), 1, 316. In Chateaubriand’s novel 
Les Natchez, the Indian Ondouré rides himself of a jealous fair one, Akantie, 
by throwing her into a swamp infested with venomous serpents; cf. Jules Le- 
mattre, Chateaubriand (Paris [1912]), p. 86. 

2 Sefer hajaschar 67; cf. J. Bergmann, Die Legenden der Juden (Berlin, 
1919), p. 34. 

% Julius Sahr, Das deutsche Volkslied (Leipzig, 1908), 1, 113 f. The spelling 
has been modernized. 
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Of far greater importance is the second group of stories, 
those in which the poisonous reptiles are said to have been col- 
lected in a pit, by some philanthropic prince, who disposes of 
his enemies in this fashion. 

In a Macedonian story the famous Marco Kraljevič, cap- 
tured by the Turks, is precipitated into a tower, there to be de- 
voured by a great lizard. Marco kills the lizard, is supplied with 
food by a charitable old woman and in due time released, so that 
he may rescue the sultan’s daughter abducted by a Moor.” Ina 
Rumanian tale of a related type the hero is thrown into a pit 
inhabited by the nopdscd, a sort of snake; but the monster 
recognises in him the predestined hero and spares him.?? 

According to Plutarch, drawing no doubt on some Latin 
source, the Roman reactionaries, after the slaying of Tiberius 
Gracchus, seized one of his partisans, a certain Caius Villius, 
imprisoned him in a cage and then filled it with vipers and 
serpents, which soon put an end to his life.?8 

The same Graeco-Roman tradition lives on in certain saints’ 
lives. Thus S. Irene, according to a Greek Bios, is thrown into a 
snake pit,?* as is her Latin pendant, S. Christina.®® In the Mon- 
gol prose epic of Gesser Chan, the hero is precipitated into a 
snake pit at the command of a prince whom he has offended. By 
a miraculous remedy he succeeds without much trouble in 
poisoning the snakes. When the guardian of the pit reports the 
matter to the prince, Gesser Chan is thrown into an ant pit, but 
with no better result.’ In an Indian story, a wicked queen is 
punished by being exposed to scorpions and snakes with which 
her husband had caused a deep ditch to be filled. 

The origin of these Eastern stories is clear enough: the Tunis- 
ian bey Muhammad the Just could certainly not claim to have 


% André Mazon, Contes slaves de la Macédoine sud-occidentale (Paris, 1923), 
p. 95. 

27 P. Schullerus, “Rumänische Volksmdrchen aus dem mittleren Harbach- 
tale” (Archiv d. Vereins f. siebenbiirg. Landeskunde, xxxiii [1906]), p. 538. 

-38 Plutarch, Vit. paral., Tib. et Caius Gracchus, xx, 3. 

29 Albrecht Wirth, Danae in christlichen Legenden (Wien, 1892), p. 17. 

3 A.A.S.S., Jul., v, 524; cf. Wirth, op. cit., p. 20. 

51 Die Taten Bogda Gesser Chan’s, aus dem Mongolischen übersetzt v. I. J. 
Schmidt (Berlin, 1925), p. 100. 

2 F. A. Steel, Tales of the Punjab (London, 1894), p. 79. 
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been the first Oriental ruler who hit on this mode of punishment, 
which, given man’s known inhumanity to man, must have sug- 
gested itself in any country in which poisonous snakes abound. 
Nor is there any sound reason to doubt the essential truth of 
Plutarch’s narrative: a frightened oligarchy, threatened in its 
privileges, is capable of far worse excesses, and poisonous snakes 
were easy to obtain from Africa. 

At all events, the popularity of the motive is sufficiently in- 
dicated not only by the stories cited thus far but also by its 
occurrence in a considerable number of Märchen, which certainly 
drew neither on Plutarch nor on written sources generally. Thus 
in a German story of the Grimm collection (No. 135) the brother 
of the persecuted and metamorphosed queen is thrown into a 
snake pit, while in a Norwegian variant?’ the children of the 
unfortunate queen are thus treated, though in neither case do 
the reptiles harm the victims. In the late Icelandic romance 
Af Fru Olif ok Landres Syni Hennar, of English and, ultimately, 
of French origin, the persecuted queen is locked up in a stone 
structure filled with snakes and toads; but she escapes un- 
harmed.* In Perrault’s story la Belle au bots dormant, the chil- 
dren of the young queen are to be exposed in a vessel filled with 
toads and snakes, but are saved by the timely return of their 
father, whereupon the persecuting old witch queen leaps into the 
vessel herself and is promptly killed by the reptiles. In a Mal- 
tese tale of the Beauty and the Beast type, the heroine is thrown 
into a pit filled with seven snakes; she flatters them, praising 
their physical beauty, and is therefore spared by them.* Finally, 
the same motive occurs in Japanese mythology. There the demi- 
god Okuninushi visits his great-grandfather Susanowo, ruler of 
the Lower World, to obtain his help in his struggle with his 
brothers. To acquire his good will, he marries his daughter but, 
as sometimes happens, in so doing arouses his ire. As a result he 


3 Norwegian Fairy Tales from the collection of Asbjørnsen and Moe, trans- 
lated by Helen and John Gade (New York, 1924), p. 41 ff. 

“u H. G. Leach, Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (Cambridge, Mass., 1921), 
p. 241 f. 

% Cf. Bolte-Polfvka, Märchen-Anmerkungen, 1 (1913), 435. 

% B. Ilg, Maltesische Märchen und Schwanke (Leipzig, 1906), 1, 155, No. 41 
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must undergo a number of tests, the first of which is to spend one 
night in a chamber filled with serpents, another in a room full of 
snakes and scorpions, etc. By means of a talisman given him by 
his wife he manages to escape with his life.%” 

In all these stories the occurrence of our theme is to be ac- 
counted for by oral migration from countries in which both 
poisonous snakes and rulers of the benevolent disposition of 
Muhammad as-Sadiq have always abounded, i.e., North Africa, 
the Near East, and India. The Atli of the Eddic songs is clearly 
modelled after the archetype of the Oriental despot; it is there- 
fore not at all surprising that a typical Oriental motive should 
have become attached to him. 


III 


In Scandinavia our motive is however not limited to heroic 
legend. In the prose conclusion of the Lokasenna, the goddess 
Skaði takes a venomous serpent and hangs it above Loki’s face, 
so that its poison drips on him, causing him unbearable anguish. 
Nastrond, the Norse abode of the damned, is depicted as a hall 
the walls of which are woven of the bodies of serpents, their 
heads hanging down through the ceiling and squirting poison 
which collects in vast rivulets in which perjurers and blood- 
thirsty tyrants wade.*8 

Much older than these Scandinavian texts are certain Anglo- 
Saxon poems mentioning the same eschatological motive. Thus 
according to Caedmon (270 f.) Hell is peopled with snakes, 
vipers, and dragons. The poem Christ and Satan describes a Hell 
inhabited by a multitude of serpents, dragons, and vipers 
(wyrma préat, dracan and neddran, v. 366 f.). The snakes are 
said to wind themselves around naked men (v. 135 f.), while 
dragons have their abode at the gates of Hell in all eternity 
(v. 98). The author of Judith similarly thinks that the souls of 
unbelievers are constricted by huge boas; he calls Hell a wyrm- 
sale (hall of snakes) (v. 115, 119). The poem Salomo and Saturn 
(11, 468) speaks of a wormgarden (wyrmgeardas) as an eschato- 

*7 K. Florenz, Suppl. d. Mitt. d. Gesellsch. f. Natur- u. Völkerkunde Ostasiens, 
XXIV, 260. 

38 Gering, op. cit., p. 350 f. 
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logical motive. Even in MHG literature this motive is occasion- 
ally found. Thus in the poem Etzels Hofhaltung, the Gothic king 
Theodoric, in punishment for his blasphemies, is taken alive by 
the Devil in the shape of a horse and carried into the desert of 
Romanie, where he is condemned to fight with serpents until the 
day of doom.*® In certain MHG poems, Hell is called outright a 
wurmegarten.*° 

These facts naturally point to a Christian origin of the theme, 
as was rightly seen by S. Bugge.“ Snakes tormenting sinners in 
Hell are found in the A pocalypse of Peter, of Egyptian origin and 
going back to the end of the first or the beginning of the second 
century. Orientius, in his Commonitorium, composed in Gaul 
about 430, states that the contemners of God are eaten up by 
innumerable worms, while serpents in Hell constrict the un- 
repentant.” In the Vision of the Three Monks, mention is made 
of a great lake full of blazing serpents; voices of wailing and 
lamentation are heard, saying: “Locus iste judicii et poenarum 
est, in quo cruciantur qui Christum negaverunt.” ® 

In the Vision of S. Carpus, attributed, no doubt wrongly, to 
Dionysius the Areopagite, the holy man beholds certain pagans, 
who had been cursed by him, on the edge of a precipice (xaoua) 
filled with all sorts of vermin; snakes and demons try to pull 
them down.“ In the Visio Caroli III, recounted by William of 
Malmesbury but going back to the end of the ninth century, a 
furnace is mentioned, filled with serpents, in which the evil 
councillors of the king’s ancestor are punished.“ In the Vision of 
the Monk of Evesham, told at length by Matthew Paris, the 
sinners are torn by the poisonous fangs of monster snakes.“ 


39 A. Graf, Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del medio evo (Torino, 
1882-83), 11, 364. 

40 S. Singer, op. cit., p. 70. 

4l Studien über die Entstehung der nordischen Götter- und Heldensagen 
(München, 1889), p. 482 ff. 

4 Adolf Ebert, Allgemeine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters im Abend- 
lande, 1 (Leipzig, 1889), p. 413. 

«3 Marcus Dods, Forerunners of Dante (Edinburgh, 1903), p. 162. 

44 C. Fritzsche, Romanische Forschungen, 11 (1886), 264. 

4 Ibid., irx (1887), 344 f. 

& Dods, op. cit., p. 255. 
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In the Italian prose romance Guerino il Meschino, composed in 
Dante’s time, the giant Machabeus is similarly tormented in the 
abyss of Hell.47 In the Vision of Tundalus, of Irish origin, ser- 
pents are seen to torment the damned,‘ a situation which recurs 
in S. Patrick’s Purgatory* as also in the Vision of Frate Alberico.™ 
As is well known, Dante took over the same theme, in canto 
XXIV of his Inferno, where thieves are thus exposed: 


Con serpi le man dietro avean legate 
Quelle ficcavan per li ren la coda 
E’! capo ed eran dinanzi aggroppate. 


Sometimes in Christian legends the motive is used to bring 
out the severity of the hero’s penance. Thus in the Servian bal- 
lads of Simeon the Foundling, a variant of the mediaeval Grego- 
rius legend," the hero, guilty of having unwittingly lain with his 
own mother, is confined, at his own request, in a dungeon full of 
snakes and scorpions, the key of which is flung into the Danube. 
He is told that his guilt will be expiated when it returns from the 
waters. After nine years a fish is caught in the belly of which the 
key is found. The abbot forthwith goes to the dungeon and finds 
Simeon unharmed. An Old French poem relates the story of a 
repentant usurer who, to do penance, is locked up by a hermit 
in a prison filled with serpents and toads.” 

The theme is of pre-Christian origin, having been evolved 
from certain Old Testament passages. Thus we read in Isaiah 
(LXVI, 24): “Vermis eorum non morietur et ignis eorum non 
extinguetur.”53 In Psalm cr a passage reads: “Qui confidunt in 
te non timebunt colubrum tortuosum,” and Jesus Sirach (vit, 
19) says: “The punishment of the godless is fire and serpents.” 
Elaborating these texts, Prudentius and other hymn-writers con- 


47 Alfred Maury, Croyances et légendes du moyen âge (Paris, 1896), p. 238. 

48 Dods, p. 235; A. D’Ancona, I precursori di Dante (Firenze, 1874), p. 55. 

+ Dods, p. 243; D’Ancona, op. cit., p. 61; Fritzsche, op. cit., 111, 359. 

50 D’Ancona, p. 64. 

5t Vuk Stefanovič Karadzhič, Volkslieder der Serben, übers. v. Talvj, 2d ed. 
(Halle-Leipzig, 1835), 1, 71 ff.; cf. J. C. Dunlop, History of Prose Fiction (Lon- 
don, 1896), 11, 223; Le Moyen Age, xLvI (1936), 164. 

5&2 A. Tobler, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Lit., vit (1866), 406 f. 

5 Cf. also Mark, 1x, 44. 
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tributed to the wide popularity of the theme in the early Middle 
Ages. It appears to have reached Norway and Iceland through 
Anglo-Saxon England, no doubt in the course of the Viking 
period. 


IV 


There remains one feature in the story of Gunnar’s death 
which would seem to deserve a few remarks: the effect of his 
playing on the serpents in the pit. It is of course impossible to 
conclude from the silence of the Gudrdnarhvet, the short Sigurd 
lay, and the Pidreks Saga that it is an innovation of relatively 
late texts. The very fact that the harp is not a Scandinavian in- 
strument, but German, militates against such an assumption; 
for why should the later Scandinavian texts have introduced a 
German feature of which the German originals themselves knew 
nothing? It is also significant that the Ragnars Saga preferred to 
drop it, a sure sign that to the feelings of the Norsemen it was 
an extraneous and disturbing element. Gunnar’s harp was there- 
fore most probably a feature of the legend prior to its migration 
to the North. The effect of music on dumb creation was a com- 
monplace in mediaeval literature, as I have shown elsewhere.™ 
To quote but one example, the MHG Kudrun sings of the divine 
art of Horant: 

390 die tier in dem walde ir weide liezen stén, 
die wiirme die da solten in dem grase gén, 


die vische die då solten in dem wage vliezen, 
die liezen ir geverte. 


This does not mean that the Scandinavian poets added noth- 
ing to the German material. It is certain, for example, that the 
feature of the Oddrúnargrátr, where Gunnar’s harp calls Oddrún 
from a distance, is a typically Scandinavian addition to, and 
elaboration of, the older and more simple tale. Since Sophus 
Bugge® dealt with this motive with his usual acumen, it is un- 
necessary to revert to it here. 

Summing up our conclusions, we may say that the theme of 
the Snake Tower or Snake Pit is foreign to Europe but is a 


& “The Legend of Amphion,” The Classical Journal, xx1 (1925), 21-28. 
65 “Harpens Kraft,” Arkiv f. nordisk filologi, vir (1891), 97-141. 
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typical Oriental importation transmitted to Central Europe by 
oral diffusion some time during the early Middle Ages. In 
Germany it was elaborated, being connected with the wide- 
spread theme of the magic effect of music on the animal world. 
In this improved form the complete story was carried to Scan- 
dinavia, where certain other picturesque features were added. 
There is no reason to suppose the eschatological motive of the 
Serpents in Hell, likewise of Oriental origin but diffused through- 
out Europe thanks to the vogue of the Christian vision litera- 
ture, to have had a part in the development of our theme in 
Teutonic Europe. 
ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 
Washington, D. C. 


